understand the public life now as I never understood it betore.
Compromises which I condemned I can now forgive. You have
made the awful difficulties clear. I was especially interested in
your account of what the Foreign Minister has to contend with.
What an awful position! And yet men strive for it. Often I
think that it's a pity you never went into Parliament. And I
very often regret the evening Westminster's death. Your book
seems to me marvellously fair and free from bias. It is more
than a success, and I'm sure in your heart you are thoroughly
satisfied with it."

Lord Crewe, then Ambassador in Paris, discussed with much learn-
ing and authority what Spender had written about the Party System,
and in particular Ms assumption that the three-party system in
English politics had come to stay; at the same time he bore testimony
to the soundness of Spender's judgments on French political life.
Dr. Campbell Morgan, the well-known Free Church preacher,
who was then living in America, wrote: "I think your chapter of
twelve and a half pages on Woodrow Wilson is the finest thing
I have read on him/' adding equal praise for the chapters on
Politics and Religion and on International Morality.

The Public Life abundantly merited the approval it commanded,
embodying as it does Spender's wide knowledge, acuteness and
sanity of judgment, and a political philosophy at once liberal,
idealistic and remorselessly practical. In its two-volume form it
could only make a limited appeal; the issue of a popular edition
when the return of normal conditions makes such things practicable
would be a public service, for the book has lost nothing in point of
relevance in the twenty years that have passed since its first appear-
ance.

Life, Journalism and Politics came two years later, in 1927. That
it should have points of similarity with The Public Life is not sur-
prising, for in die first b'ook Spender was commenting on life and
politics as seen mainly in other people's careers* in the second as
he lived the one and participated in the other. For Life, Journalism
and Politics is in effect an autobiography. Its subject is Spender's
life, his journalistic career, his association with and influence on
the politics of his day. It is by the nature of things the most intrinsic-
ally interesting of all his works, for few men of his generation
could tell of a wider range of contacts with personalities of interest
or importance. The whole of Spender's public life is there; of his
private life, apart from the story of home and Oxford and early